LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

touch with 'God knows what/ we are determined to
keep in touch with appearances and the Marquesas."

The bust of old Robert Stevenson, looking down
upon the hall, must have been reminded again and
again of the breakfasts in Baxter's Place, and his "broad-
spoken, home-spun officers."1

The departure of one of these old traders was most
characteristic, and would hardly, I think, occur in just
the same way outside the South Seas. He had come
from his island; he had made his way to Vailima and
renewed his friendship; he had enjoyed himself and
received such kindness and consideration as perhaps
he did not often get. When he rose to take his leave,
"Now don't you move," he said, "don't one of you
move. Just let me take a last look of you all sitting
there on that verandah, and I shall have that always to
think of, when I 'm away."

It was Stevenson's intimate knowledge of this class
which made him particularly anxious to heal as far as
possible the unnecessary division between them and the
missionaries. On this point he particularly insisted in
an address delivered in Sydney in 1893.* That paper
does not relate exclusively to Samoa; on the contrary,
there is much of it which was applicable only else-
where; but it is the general conclusion of Stevenson's
experiences of British Protestant missions in the Pacific,
and one of the wisest and most valuable utterances
upon the whole subject.3

His personal relations with the Protestant missiona-
ries in Samoa were most pleasant. He was a loyal and

IKfflfevol. i, p. 10.               2 Appendix B,

3 Compare especially Letters, ii. 340.
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the happiest.
